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TEMPLES OF THE FIRST SHOGUN, 


JAPAN, 


ROCRASTINATION is the worst enemy 
to right decisions. We recognize the 
wisdom of the course to be taken, we 

acknowledge our obligation to take it, but we 
put off the decisive step until the more con- 
venient season in the future, which never comes. 
Characters have been hopelessly blighted in 
this manner, and souls wrecked for eternity. 
A decision worth making at all cannot be made 
too soon. 

~The best of resolutions are worthless unless 
we act upon them. It is not enough that we 
put into words, and repeat them to ourselves 
or to others. It is not enough that we write 
them down for future reference. We must 
do what we decide to do, and keep doing it, 
if anything is to come of our decision. 


; 


The shortest way to arrive at glory should be 
to do that for conscience which we do for glory. 
MonrTalIane. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Tux little boys in Labrador 
Would stare if they should see 

A crop of yellow oranges 
Growing on a tree. 


The little boys in Florida 
Declare they’d like to know 
How balls are made, 
And walls are made 
Of watery stuff like snow. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDMA’S TWO JOURNEYS. 
BY AVIS GORDON, 


RANDMOTHER GOLDEN lay, white- 
GC; faced, but smiling, in her little east 
bedroom. Alice, who was “sweet six- 
teen,’ and who reflected grandmother’s sun- 
shine, sat by her bedside, and gently smoothed 
the invalid’s pale brow and waves of whitening 
hair. Alice and her twin sister Mabel had 
come but yesterday from their own home, hun- 
dreds of miles away, to spend a month “at 
grandma’s.” 
“While Mabel’s down town with Cousin 
Hattie, we’ll have things all by our lonesome, 
grandma,” laughed brown-eyed Alice, as she 
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touched her lips lightly to the dear forehead 
she was caressing. Big girls, like Alice, could 
give only tender kisses to sick people like 
grandmother, though little, romping Alice had 
found abundant welcome for “great big bear 
hugs” in the arms of the strong grandmother 
of those days. 

“Yes, dear,’ smiled grandma, ‘but we won’t 
be lonesome, will we? I’ve been waiting for 
you to tell me about your journey. Imagine, 
now, that I am all ears to hear about what you 
saw on the train. Help yourself to a peppermint 
drop to nibble while you talk.” 

Peppermint drops in a bag by the bedside,— 
yes, Alice knew how to find them. Always, it 
seemed, grandmother had had peppermint drops 
or wintergreen lozenges for the children. Then 
asked Alice, “Why, what shall I tell, and where 
shall I begin?” 

“What did you see? What did you do?” 
prompted grandma. 

“Oh, so many pretty things! It’s the pret- 
tiest country between home and Lakewood. 
One place we passed a grove of wild crab-trees 
by a little creek. Grandma, it was so pink, 
and we could smell them clear in the car above 
the train smoke. 
an artist once made a picture of these very 
crab-trees, and that it was called one of the 
most beautiful spots in America. I wish I 
could have brought you a bunch of the crab 
blooms to put on your table right here.” 

“T wish you could have, dear. I’ve always 
liked the pretty crab blossoms and the spring- 
time. Ask your mother whether she ever got 
any may baskets with crab-apple blooms when 
she was a little girl at Lakewood,” suggested 
grandma. “But go on, child, what else did 
you see?”’ 

“In one place we saw a big flock of birds 
fly from the telegraph wires as the train whizzed 
by them. The bluest birds, they were, so blue 
above and with brown breasts like the robins! 
What were they, grandma?” 

“Bluebirds, Alice, ‘colored like the sky 
above and,the earth beneath.’” 

“And, grandma,’ went on Alice, as she 
tucked a straying brown curl safely behind 
her left ear, “there was a pretty rock cliff near 
Columbus, and a pine-tree growing at the very 
top of the hill where you’d almost think it 
would fall off. 

“The best part of all, though, was when we 
came to the river, and the track ran beside it 
all the rest of the way to Lakewood. It was 
so clear yesterday, and we saw the sunrise over 
the bluffs across the river, and all its pretty 
colors reflected in the big Mississippi. I really 
miss the river, grandma, after I’ve been to 
visit you.’ 

“You certainly spent your time on the train 
well, little girl, if you saw all that. I wonder 
what Mabel saw! She’s coming, now, with 
Hattie and the bundles, and we’ll ask her about 
36.77 

Mabel’s return was quickly evident, as she 
came in, rosy-cheeked from her walk. ‘“ Alice, 
I saw lots of the girls I used to know, down 
town,” she volunteered. 

“Sit down, Mabel, and take this fan,’ said 
grandmother. ‘You must visit with me while 
Alice helps Hattie get supper ready. I’ve been 
waiting to ask you how you enjoyed your 
trip on the railroad as you came here yester- 
day.” 

“Ever so many interesting people, grandma. 
I do so like to watch the people, for you see 
all kinds mixed together on a train. 

“There was a pretty baby in front of us. It 
was just learning to talk. I was afraid its 
mother wouldn’t let me play with it; but I 
smiled, and it came right to me. Then its 


A man behind us said that: 


mother smiled, too. 
three stations with me. 

“Then two newly married people boarded 
our coach, and, just as the train started up, a 
group of their friends gave them a yellow 
cotton canary in a big bird cage. We thought 
maybe they’d drop it out of the window, it 
looked so funny; but the conductor came along, 
and grinned as he went, by. After a while he 
came back with a newspaper, and touched the 
young man on the shoulder. The bride blushed, 
and the young man shook hands with the con- 
ductor, and carefully wrapped the bird cage 
in the newspaper, so’s to keep it fora souvenir, 
I suppose. 

“There were an old man and a woman from 
the country, across the aisle, who gave us some 
doughnuts from their lunch basket. 

“And a pretty girl just about our age was”— 

“Supper’s ready,” called Alice, from the 
dining-room. 

“Tell me the rest some other time, dear,” 
said grandma. ‘And, Mabel, when you go out 
to supper, tell Alice about the trip you and she 
took together yesterday, and ask her to tell 
you what she saw. You each know already? 
I think you don’t. You sat on the same seat 
for several hundred miles, and neither of you 
saw what the other did. Ask her, and find out. 

“As for me, I’ve been right here in bed; yet, 
when you girls told me about your travels, I 
felt as though I had been on two very nice but 
very different trips. All I had to do was to 
listen to your recital of the experiences you 
had. Isn’t that a nice way for an invalid to 
travel?” 


Baby stayed between 


OUR COLORS. 


Rep! ’tis the hue of battle, 

The pledge of victory; 

In sunset light, in northern night, 
It flashes brave and free. 

“Then paint with red thy banner,’ 
Quoth Freedom to the land, 

“And, when thy sons go forth to war, 
This sign be in their hand!” 


Wuits! ’tis the sign of purity, 

Of everlasting truth; 

The snowy robe of childhood, 
The stainless mail of youth. 

_ Then paint with white thy banner, 

And pure as northern snow 

May these thy stately children 
In truth and honor go. 


Buus! ’tis the tint of heaven, 

The morning’s gold-shot arch, 

The burnings deep of noontide, 
The stars’ unending march. 

Then paint with blue thy banner, 
And bid thy children raise 

At daybreak, noon, and eventide 
Their hymn of love and praise. 


Vator and truth and righteousness, 
In three-fold strength to-day 
Raise high the flag triumphant, 
The banner glad and gay. 
“And keep thou well thy colors,” 
Quoth Freedom to the land, 
“And ’gainst a world of evil 
Thy sons and thou shalt stand.” 
Laura E. Richards, in the Y outh’s Companion. 


HE thing to seek is not the good time, 
but the spirit which can make good 
times out of common time,—the spirit 

of good cheer,—the spirit of good cheer that is 
the spring in the hills whence laughter runs. 
Wiuiam C. GANNETT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GREAT TEACHER’S WORDS. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 
IX. 
Tur PropviaAL Son.—Luke xv. 11-32. 


T had come to be almost a custom for a group 
of Peggy’s friends to assemble in my room 
on Saturday afternoon to talk over the 

Sunday-School lesson. 

On this particular day there were more than 
usual, and the door bell kept ringing until Bob 
proposed some of them sit on the floor. 

“Tt’s about the ‘Prodigal Son,’” began Phyllis, 
“and of course we know it almost by heart. I 
think it is really the most beautiful of all.” 

“The Good Samaritan is just as lovely,” cried 
Peggy. ‘When my aunt was a wee girl in 
school, and they used to read from the Bible in 
the morning, it came her turn, and she couldn’t 
tell that long word, so she called it ‘Sam Martin’ 
and it’s been a family joke ever since.” 

After the laughter had ceased, Philip said: 
‘“‘There’s one thing in the story that bothers me. 
You know the Elder Brother was angry because 
they killed a fatted calf when the Prodigal came 
back. I heard an address once in which the man 
blamed the Elder Brother, thought he was selfish 
and mean. Now I can’t help being on his side 
some. He had stayed at home with his old 
father and worked hard, and he never wasted 
anything. Yet, as he said, no one had ever 
given him even a kid that he might make merry 
with his friends,” 

“You are not the first one who has felt so, 
Philip. I think we may have some sympathy 
with this Elder Brother, and yet feel that the 
father did what was right toward the Prodigal. 
We will talk that over later. Peggy, will you 
read the parable to us once more?” 

So Peggy read of the man who divided his 
property between his two sons, and the younger 
took his share into a far country, where he soon 


- wasted it in riotous living. 


“T suppose all his gay comrades deserted him 
when he lost his money,” observed Bob. 

“Think of his having to go and tend swine to 
keep alive,” said Paul. 

“But the part that seems the hardest to me,” 
said Phyllis, ‘“‘ was that he was so hungry, he had 
to eat some of the husks his pigs fed upon.” 

“Yes, that was a great jump from the luxuri- 
ous feasts he had been having for so long.” 

“T guess he thought about his father’s house 
and wished he had never left it.” 

“Yes, it says he thought how many hired ser- 
vants were there and not one who lacked food.” 

“T think he showed he was sorry by saying 
he would go home and be a servant.” 

“Yes, that is the fine point of the entire story. 
The Prodigal proved himself a man, after all, 
He didn’t swagger home as if nothing had hap- 
pened and expect to be taken care of. No, he 
went humbly; and you see by the story, he said 
meekly to his father, even after that joyous meet- 
ing, ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son.’”’ 

“Tt says, ‘and, when he was a great way off, his 
father sawhim.’ The old man must have bee 
looking out for him, then.” 

“Yes, he must have, and that is so beautiful 
the father love that could not die. Do youn 
tice also that the father didn’t wait: he ran 
meet him, and, before he could say a word, kissec 
him! Nowhere else have we a sweeter pict 
of God’s love for us, the love that does not forget, 
that never sleeps, but watches and waits, tha’ 
goes more than half way and blesses at the 
sign of penitence. 

“ And he didn’t merely welcome and feed 


. 
he gave a feast with music, he put the best robe 

om him and a ring on his hand.” 

“And he never sent to the field to tell this 
other son!” burst out Bob. “TI don’t wonder 
the poor chap felt bad when he came in.” 

_ “There is just one point where the Elder 
Brother failed, good, plodding, faithful soul that 
he was. He lacked utterly in sympathy, and he 
knew nothing of what it was to suffer. 

“He had no real love for his brother, or he 
would have been so glad to see him that he 
would have forgotten his misdeeds and his own 
sense of injury. 

“T think, Philip, that Jesus meant to show us 
that true love, genuine forgiveness, lays up 
nothing against the sinner. As you young peo- 
ple say, ‘Does not rub it in.’ Now the father 
had been more sinned against than the brother. 
It was his money, not the brother’s, that had 
been squandered. 

“As he says in answer to the son’s peevish com- 
plaints, ‘Son, thou art ever with me, and all that 
I have is thine.’ 

“There was nothing for the Prodigal but the 
welcome, the forgiveness, and the hired servant’s 
portion. Wasn’t it rather small in the Elder 
Brother to grudge him that little? 

» “All the forgiveness in the world couldn’t 
bring back the wasted patrimony, the lost 
youth, the broken health of the Prodigal. It 
couldn’t wholly atone for the sorrow he had 
brought to his father’s heart. There was just 
this left for him,—forgiveness, welcome, and the 
chance in a humble way to begin again. 

“Do you not feel, children, that all these 
three things should be as full, as complete, as 
perfect as possible? Is forgiveness really for- 
giveness if there are conditions? Is a welcome 
really welcome if grudgingly given? I think 
the father expressed it in his words to the com- 
plaining son when he said, ‘It was meet that we 
should make merry, and be glad; for this, thy 
brother, was dead, and is alive again, and was 
lost and is found.’”’ 


A STRANGE MISTAKE, 


My daddy says that once he was 
-A little chap like me, 

So why he says the things he does 
I really cannot see. 


He says he cannot understand 
Why I so dote on noise, 

And like to play that I’m a band, © 
Deserting quiet toys. 


He says he can’t imagine why 
I stand upon my head, 
Instead of on my dignity 
Like boys who’re better bred. 


He says he cannot comprehend 
The reason why I can’t 

When, up the stairs I mount, pretend 
That I’m a human ant. 


Instead of stamping on the stair, 
As though I thought that I 
. Were nothing but a lively pair 
Of hippopotami. 


From all of which I greatly fear 
In days beyond recall 

My dear old daddy, it is clear, 
Was not like me at all, 


But like some other little chap, 
Whose name I never heard, 
Who likes to sit on some one’s lap 
And never says a word. 
John Kendrick Bangs, in August_St. Nicholas. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
RAIN-TIME PASTIMES. 
(From the Rob and Aunt Elsa Stories.) 


” 


BY “Jac”? LOWELL, 
Lit H, it’s so dark I can’t read another 
minute!”” sighed Rob, as he laid 


down his copy of “Jo’s Boys.” 


“Neither can I,” said Josie, shutting up her. 


book. 

“Come in here!” called Aunt Elsa from her 
room across the hallway. 

“All right!”? shouted Rob and Josie, as they 
jumped up and hurried into the cosey sitting- 
room. 

“Oh, you were reading in this bad light, too!” 
said Rob, noticing the open book on Aunt 
Elsa’s lap. 

“Yes, I confess that I was, Bright-eyes,’’ 
said Aunt Elsa. “I am old enough to know 
better, but my eyes haven’t troubled me much 
yet, so I get careless sometimes. But I’m 
glad you two have learned not to strain your 
eyes in a poor light, and I hope you'll caution 
me whenever you see me doing so. Will you?” 

“Of course. But what are we going to do 
while this darkness lasts?’ said Josie. 

“Don’t fret about that,” said Rob. “Aunt 
‘El’ wouldn’t have called us in here if she didn’t 
have something planned. Isit astory, auntie?” 

“No, not this time. It’s a new game which I 
thought up. I hardly think this rain is going 
to last long, but we can give the game a trial, 
at least.” 

“Good! What’s the name of the game?” 

“Well, we'll call it ‘Letter-words,’ Rob,” 
replied Aunt Elsa. “The idea is this,—to see 
who can pronounce the most words by simply 
using one, two, or three letters. For example, 
I'll ask you, Josie, to tell me a letter which is 
the name of a common drink.” 

“One letter?” 

“Just one.” 

“A drink. Let me see.” Josie began to 
name them over. ‘Water, milk, tea, coffee. 


Yes, water, milk, tea, coffee. Why, what a 
great dunce! It must be T! Is that right?” 
“Yes, now you see the idea. Try to think 


up some to ask me.” 
Rob and Josie scratched their heads in 
thought. 
“T know one!” said Rob, suddenly. “Give 
me a letter, Aunt Elsa, which makes the name 
of part of a house.” 


“T, for the ell of a house!” said the 'quick- 


witted auntie. 

“My! how could you think of it!” exclaimed 
Josie. 

“That happened to be easy. Try some 
others.” 

“Well, give me one letter for something that 
grows in the garden,” said Josie. 

“That must be P for pea,” said Aunt Elsa, 
with a merry laugh. “And you might take 
the P, put O with it, and say P an’ O,—piano.” 

“You must have played before,’”’ said Rob. 

“The piano?” 

“No, this game, of course. But just wait 
till I think of a real hard one!” Presently he 
clapped his hands. ‘‘Give me two letters,” 
said he, “which will tell how the walk will be 
by and by.” 

“Do you mean in what condition the walk 
will be?” 

“Yes, that’s it. Can you tell?” 

Aunt Elsa thought deeply but was not able 
to name the two letters. 

“Do you give it up?” asked Rob. 

“Yes, I’ll have to. What’s the. answer?” 

“The answer is I—C. The walk will be icy.” 

Aunt Elsa made a funny face. ‘Oh, I see!”’ 
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she said. Then she pretended that she couldn’t 
understand what made Rob and Josie burst 
into a sudden spell of laughter. 

“What’s the matter?” she inquired. 

“Oh, that funny pun!” said Josie, between 
laughs. “First I—C, then icy, and then you 
up and said, ‘Oh, I see!’” 

“That’s doing better still, isn’t it?” said 
the pun-maker. “It is making the letters 
do for two words instead of one.” 

“That’s so,” said Rob. ‘Now you give one 
to us.” 

“Ask you one? Well, give two letters for 
the name of a kind of pepper.” 

That proved too hard for both Rob and 
Josie, so they soon gave it up and asked for 
the answer. 

“The answer is K—-N,—cayenne pepper.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Josie. ‘Now you and 
Bob guess this one. What two letters give 
the name of a savage’s home?” 

“My, that must be a hard one!” said Rob. 
But he had been reading one of Castleman’s 
Indian stories recently, and soon he remembered 
a name which seemed to fit. He went to 
Aunt Elsa and whispered it in her ear. 

“That must be it,’ said she. “Tell it to 
Josie.” 

“Tt is T-P, for an Indian’s tepee, or tent,’’ 
said Rob 

“You’re correct,” said Josie. “Now, Rob, 
let you and I think up one which will be so 
hard that Aunt Elsa, with all her smartness, 
will have to own that she is truly and honestly 
beaten.” 

Rob gave Aunt Elsa a questioning glance as 
if to say, “It won’t hurt your feelings, will it?”’ 
But her kind eyes told him “no,” and he fol- 
lowed Josie into the corner to plan the ‘‘catch”’ 
of the contest. When they came back to their 
seat on the sofa, Josie’s eyes were bright with 
assurance. 

“T don’t believe you can guess this one, 
auntie,’ said Rob, “for Josie has thought of 
a great word that is dif’rent than all the rest.’ 

“Be careful, or you’ll be telling it,” said 
Josie. ‘Well, auntie, give me three letters 
which, when you say them, will make a name 
meaning the same as Our Heavenly Father.” 


Aunt Elsa’s eyes opened very wide. ‘Why, 
children!” she muttered. : 
“Oh, it’s all right!” said Rob. “It’s a 


good name. Josie learned it at Sunday 
School.” 

Aunt Elsa smiled. “Very well,’’ said she. 
“Let me think a mintte.”” And she placed her 
hand over her eyes and bowed her head. 

“T don’t believe she can guess it,” whispered 
Josie. 

“‘T’m afraid she can’t,” answered Rob. Then 
in a still lower whisper, “Oh, look at the light! 
Look at her hair!” 

The rain was beginning to cease. The clouds 
had broken apart, and through the lace win- 
dow curtains came a beam of lovely light. It 
shone brightly upon Aunt Elsa’s silken snowy 
hair, and, when she raised her head, it lighted 
her kind sweet face. 

“Are the letters D-E-T?” she asked. 


“Why, yes!” 
“And is the word Deity? Another word for 
God?” 


“Yes, that is it,” said Rob and Josie. ‘How 
did you find it?” 
. “It came to me,” she answered. “But, look! 
See! How bright the sky is over there! God’s 
good sun is shining again. We’ve played 
enough now, I think. Run and get your rub- 
bers, and go out into the fresh air.” 

“Thanks for the game,” said Josie. 

“Yes, I thank you, too,” said Rob. 

“And so do I thank you!” said Aunt Elsa. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Let every man, ij possible, gather some good 
books under his roof. CHANNING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FLUFF’S STRANGE FAMILY. 
BY M. FLING. 


OOR Fluff had lost her only little kitten, 
and she wandered about the house call- 
ing pitifully for her baby. Everybody 

felt sorry for her; but Aunt Nellie had prom- 
ised to take good care of the kitten and the 
little lame cousin Ned did want a pussy to play 
with so badly. 

Bessie cried almost as hard as Fluff when the 
kitten was taken away, and brother Jim, who 
was nearly ten, made up his mind to “do some- 
thing, ” just what he didn’t know; but Bessie 
in tears, and dear old Fluff meowing and plead- 
ing demanded action. 

That afternoon after school Jim wandered 
off into the woods to think things over. Half 
an hour later he came home with a hop, skip, 
and a jump, and his hat held very carefully 
in both hands. 

Bessie met him at the gate and looked re- 
proachful. How could he whistle and be so 
merry when Fluff was sorrowing? 

She did not follow him when he called the 
cat, and, with his hat still held carefully, 
started for the barn. 

“Guess Jim has some catnip for Fluff,” 
Bessie reasoned; “‘as if that would make her 
forget her baby! Cats aren’t like that.” And 
she picked up Anna Bell, her favorite dollie, 
and went in search of some cookies. 

Just before the supper bell rang Jim ran in all 
out of breath, and, taking Bessie by the arm, 
raced her off to the barn. Reaching the door, 
he held up a warning finger and said, “Sh.” 
Then he slid the door back very carefully, and, 
beckoning to the now-mystified Bessie, tip- 
toed over to the stall where Fluff had her bed. 

There curled up in the straw-filled soap box 
lay Fluff with five little furry animals crawling 
all over her. 
and industriously washing one of her new babies. 

“OQ Jim, where did you find the kittens,” 
cried Bessie. “How funny they look! What 
bushy tails they have and—O Jim, they aren’t 
kittens at all. What are they?” 

“Squirrels,” explained Jim, rather excitedly. 
“Found them in the woods this afternoon. 
You know the big hickory-tree by Miller’s Pond? 
Well, I was passing there and I heard the strang- 
est sound, just like some animal crying. I 
looked in the hollow, and there were these little 
fellows. The mother squirrel was on the ground 
with a hole in her neck. I guess a dog killed 
her. I felt sorry for the little fellows, all alone 
there and without a mother, and I was wonder- 
ing what I could do with them when I remem- 
bered Fluff. 

‘*You ought to have seen her when I put the 
squirrels down beside her. She didn’t know 
what to do with so many babies at first, but they 
soon cuddled up to her nice warm fur and told 
her they were hungry. She seemed a little sur- 
prised at first, but soon she meowed lovingly 
and fed them just as she used to feed her kitten. 
I guess she thinks they are her own babies.” 

There were no more lonely hours for either 
Bessie or Fluff after that. All day long the cat 
played with and cared for five little wood 
babies, washing them and cuddling them and 
scolding them when they were naughty just as 
she would have done had they been really her 
own babies. 

And the little squirrels romped and played all 
over their new mother, growing fat and happy, 
snuggling up to her for their dinner and their 
naps as though they were indeed little kittens. 
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She was purring contentedly. 
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A PEEP AT SOME’ CHINESE PROVINCES. 


WE GET. BACK. 


We get back our mete as we measure; 
We cannot do wrong and feel right; 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
Young Days. 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


OcrosperrR turned my maple leaves to gold; 
The most are gone now, here and there one 
lingers. 
Soon these will slip from out the twig’s weak 
hold, 
Like coins between a dying miser’s fingers. 
T. B. Auprics, 


A UNIQUE ge 


HAT is said to be ihe most remarkable 
piece of mechanism ever put together 
by man is a watch made in Berlin, - 


' which measures less than a quarter of an inch 


in diameter. The case is of gold, the works 
and hands are of the finest tempered steel, and 
the whole constructed on the most approved 
plan, while it is declared to keep excellent time. 
The minute hand is less than an eighth of an 
inch long, and the hour hand less than a twelfth 
of an inch, and the second hand not one-sixteenth 
of an inch long. The cost of this watch was in 
inverse proportion to its size, for the owner is 
said to have paid close upon two thousand dol- 
lars for it. Exchange. 
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HOW ISLANDS GET FORESTS. 
\ 


} HEN travelling among the islands of 
the Pacific or Atlantic, one often 
wonders how it is that lands so far 

away from great continents have become coy- 

ered with forests, but Darwin and other natu- 
ralists have solved the difficulty for us. 

Thus we learn from Darwin that he took 
from the foot of a woodcock a cake of dry earth 
in which was a seed of the toad rush. He 
planted the seed, and it germinated and flowered. 
_ Professor Newton examined the leg of a par- 
tridge which had been wounded and unable to 
fly. Attached to it was a clod of earth weighing 

% ounces. He broke up the clod and placed 
it under the bell glass. No fewer than eighty- 
two plants sprang from it. It is the more in- 
teresting to know that the clod of earth con- 
taining his treasure was kept three years before 
planting. Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A COUNTRY BROOK. 
BY ELIZABETH ALLEN. 


» Ou, babbling brook, whence come you?’ 
I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern. 


“T chatter over stony ways 
Tn little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


“With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow.” 


The brook I have in mind is not so different 
from ordinary country brooks to the careless 
‘passer-by, but, to one who has grown up with 
it, incomparably different. Where it ended 
we did not know, but miles of its winding way 
were familiar to our childish eyes and feet, 
from where the broader shallows teemed with 
fascinating tadpoles and swiftly darting min- 
nows, to the deeper swimming hole under the 
willows. 

In winter we coasted across it, In spring 
we pursued the suckers, and in summer we 
‘waded and explored its many interesting in- 
habitants, the least charming of which was 
the gruesome leech that attached itself to 
childish ankles. From the time the yellow 
cowslips gleamed along its course, until the 
vivid crimson of the cardinal flower lighted 
its banks, there was a continual pageant of 
flowers. Here we spent idle hours listening 
to the music of running water, casting away 
flowers to float until they caught.on the flags 
whose ,jblue blossoms made such brave show; 
watching the various birds at their bathing,— 
robins, sparrows, bluebirds, warblers, and others. 

Under the bridge the phcebe had .always 
her cunningly hidden nest, and was undis- 
turbed by passing teams. Through the pasture- 
land the brook widened, mirroring stately 
oaks, closely passing thistles, sweet fern, bar- 
berries, and hardhack, almost lapping the 
meadow-sweet, monkey flower,  vervain, 
thoroughwort, white and pink, over the dam 
that boyish hands had made, through tangles 
of tear-thumb, wild sunflowers, and mints, 
under the bridgé where the cows came down 
to drink, and so beneath the fence, into the 
field. ts. 

Here the long grass was so dense as to weary 
childish knees, and burnished buttercups grew 


taller than elsewhere, hiding shy white violets - 
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THE LITTLE INDIAN GUIDE. 
(SEE STorY.) 


and long-stemmed blue ones, tiny speedwells, 
and pennywort; and graceful meadow-rue and 
purple water-avens overhung its banks. 

In the brook grew cool water-cresses, waxy 
white blossoms of the arrow-head, water-plan- 
tain, tall, jointed water parsnip, curious 
snake’s head, slimy potamogeton (named for 
two Greek words, ‘neighbor to the river’’), 
and brilliant cardinal flower. Under the 
willows the little sundew abounded, with 
foam-flower, Solomon’s seal, Arethusa, and 
other orchids. 

In midsummer asters and goldenrod gazed 
at their images in the brook, spiranthes and 
gentians beautified its banks. Beyond the 
brush fence, “in brambly wildernesses,’”’ it 
passed through a luxuriance of undergrowth 


fairly tropical,—golden Alexanders, spotted 
jewel-weed, broom-rape, tallest of nodding 
meadow-lilies, coarse veratrum, or “Indian 


poke”; through haunts of thrush and Mary- 
land yellow-throat, by dingles of ferns. 

How many faces have since gazed at their 
mirrored likeness, and how many other feet 
have waded its shoals! 


“For men may come and men may go 
z 
But I go on forever.” 


Here a fleet of white ducks, asleep in the sun, 
with heads under their wings, there the darting 
dragon-flies, with gauzy iridescent wings, pale 
yellow butterflies at the edge, low-dipping 
swallows,—how plainly I can see its every 
curve and deep and shallow,—ean not you? 


THE OLDEST TUNNEL. 


HE oldest known tunnel in the world is 
that of Siloah, near Jerusalem. It was 
used as an aqueduct. The famous in- 

scription,. discovered some years ago, celebrates 


' the first meeting of the diggers from both sides. 


Newspapers did not appear in those days, and 
so the event cannot be exactly dated, but it 
most probably took place under King Hezekiah, 
about 700 B.c., and is an interesting testimony 
to the high state of civilization among the Jews 
at a time when Europe was inhabited by savages. 


ones to act as his guide. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MY LITTLE INDIAN GUIDE. 


BY FELIX J. KOCH. 


T is always interesting, on one’s travels, 
to brush up against children, especially if 
one is fortunate enough to get the little 

There are many of 

these young cicerones in the South-west that 

do this work admirably, none, however, better 
than my little Indian guide at Riverside. 

The place to be visited was the Sherman 
Indian School of the government, a magnificent 
building of two Spanish towers on the fore 
facade and a number of lesser wings and arms 
extending about, each in the mission style, of 
white concrete, with attractive red finishings. 
The place stands in spacious grounds, dotted 
at the time of our visit with a score or more 
of the young Indian girls, romping about, hat- 
less, and in garments of white, on the green- 
sward, 

As we strolled up the path to the office, they 
stopped from their sports to stare. Later the 
superintendent told us there were five hundred 
and forty-two children; and it seemed to us, as 
we made that walk, that at least half of them 
must be observing our passage. 

Tt grew late as we chatted with him of the 
Indians... The school, he said, had been estab- 
lished in 1901, and to date thirty-two different 
tribes were represented among its inmates. 
The majority, however, were Mission Indians, 
who had been gathered in from Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico. Others had come 
from Montana and Wyoming, from Utah and 
Oregon, from Washington, North Dakota, and 
Indian Territory. The legal school age was 
from six to eighteen, but the average age was 
twelve. The classes ranged from primary to 
high grammar grades: none, however, beyond 
the eighth. From this the Indian girls are 
graduated into families, where they earn from 
eighteen to thirty dollars a month. The young 
men are taught farming, and forty of them are 
kept out at a farm of about one hundred acres 
some four miles away, where they alternate 
between school work and manual training. 
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We looked at the clock, and it was almost 
closing time. We had not yet seen the school. 
There was one guide, he said, who could show us 
through in a hurry. He whistled, and a dapper 
little Indian lad, just twelve, and attired in 
neat gray uniform, appeared. . 

His name, he told us, was Robert, and he 
was a Mission Indian. His parents lived at 
Riverside and knew Spanish only; but he spoke 
a splendid English, all instruction here being in 
that language. 

First, he took us into the main building, with 
which the other two are connected by arcades, 
and into that section which is know as the 
Tepee. This is for the little girls, and he took 
pains to call our attention to the contrast be- 
tween their modern beds and the rich Indian 
rugs on the floor. Had he been the superinten- 
dent of the entire place he could not have taken 
more evident pride in its fittings. 

The sitting-room, too, at one side, where 
in easy chairs of rich leather the girls lounge 
to read, brought from him most voluble praise. 
It really did one good to hear it. 

At the window he stopped to point out the 
boys at baseball and at some Indian games. 
Then we slipped upstairs into the dormitory. 
We must be shown likewise the practical side 
of the school life. 

Like some pedagogue of old explaining his 
system, Robert emphasized for us the fact that, 
when the school hours are over, each and every 
girl puts on her apron before sitting about at 
her ease, be she large or small, dark Indian or 
almost white, as so many of them are. 

We entered the room of the larger girls. Fine 
rugs, curios, and things made by them to sell, 
principally open-work and characteristic tidies 
of bead work, were upon every hand. Most 
of these, however, were of modern design, and 
we resented the innovation. 

Robert, however, differed with us sadly. 
Whatever the school saw fit to do was right. 
In fact, we rather lost his good will for daring 
so much as to criticise, and we walked out into 
the plaza in silence. 

In silence, too, we passed the neat little homes 
of the teachers at the school, to the kitchen 
where the girls learn to cook. 

Then his enthusiasm again got the better of 
him. ‘Those girls and the others, learning dress- 
making, at actual sewing-machines, and the 
girl teachers, graduates of the institution, and 
the domestic science department (he got those 
words straight, every one!), weren’t we really 
surprised at it all? 

Had he been older we should have liked 
to have asked whether or not Indian education 

‘is durable, as so many dispute. But to have 


asked him this would have been insult,—insult ~ 


unpardonable. 

From the dining-room, set with the white 
cloths, and the chairs neatly set round them, 
he led into the kitchen. It smelt good, and he 
suggested patties. Then he pointed to where 
they were dressing meat, that we might see 
how neatly this was performed. Out of the 
kitchen into the laundry, and then into the 
yard he led us. 

Little ones were swinging in a dozen swings. 

“Haven't they got it good?” he asked, in all 
seriousness, and we agreed with him instantly. 

Satisfied that we appreciated the work of the 
school, he led on to the children’s dining-room, 
where there were six rows of tables, seating ten 
apiece. Dishes of agate ware and other cheap 
cutlery were set about on these. 

“Meat, potatoes, and beans,” he recited in 
answer to our query as to the principal foods, 
For breakfast there was mush and potatoes. 
That was at 7. They rose to the bugle’s call at 
6. Those who worked in the morning went to 


school afternoons, and vice-versa. School in 
the morning ended at 11.30, that one might 
change clothes for twelve o’clock lunch. Sup- 
per was at 5.15, and the little ones went to bed at 
7. All the rest retired at 8. 

There was military drill for boys and girls 
daily, and on Sunday they had an inspection. 

His eyes sought the door, and he looked at 
us appealingly. Would we never go, he seemed 
to ask? 

The bugle called to inspection,—sunset 
drill: We knew that the superintendent’s 
orders would exempt our little guide from his 
drill, and we wondered why he was so anxious. 

Any American boy or girl, excused from 
class-work by the principal, would but too 
gladly have delayed this task. 

Not so he, however. 

“T must go now,” he ventured. 

Then his hands closed on the coin we gave 
him, and, with a bound and a farewell “good- 
bye,” he was off. 

Another moment and our little Indian guide 
was lost in the rank and file of the hundreds of 
Indian boys marshalling to salute the colors. 


WEATHER-VANE. 


WEATHER-VANE, weather-vane, 
bright, 

Standing so proudly aloft on your height, 

With your wide arms opened out to the air, 

This is the message we sing to you there: 


shining and 


Turn to the North, turn to the South, 
Turn to the East or West; 

The wind that blows is the wind of God, 
He knoweth which wind is best. 


Weather-vane, weather-vane, gay in the sun, 
Fair is the morn and your work is begun; 

But you must stand there in blue skies or gray, 
Faithful to duty, foretelling the day. 


Weather-vane, weather-vane, pointing so true, 
Bearing so bravely your quill in the blue, 
Snows they will fall, and rains they will beat, 
But after the storm sunshine’s ever more sweet. 


Weather-vane, weather-vane, we shall grow old, 
Years will rob you of your glittering gold; 

But, aging together, we’ll vow to the end 

No stress of life’s weather our metal shall bend. 


Turn to the North, turn to the South, 
Turn to the East or West; 
The wind that blows is the wind of God, 
He knoweth which wind is best. 
Karr Dovetas WicGIN. 
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THE FAVORITE FOOD OF THE 
SIAMESE. 


BY ANNA J. BULLARD. 


ERHAPS you imagine you have seen all 
kinds of pickle jars, of glass and china 
and stone into which your mother has 

put delicious pickles in the fall of the year; but 
have you seen any of pottery, coarse and yellow, 
which measure five feet in height from bottom 
to top, large enough to hold a small man? But 
you would not care for the queer pickle placed 
in these jars of Siam, for they do not taste well 
or smell very nicely. The Siamese people are 
very fond of them, so what does it matter to us? 
With these strange pickles are eaten various 
kinds of ‘fish which are dear to their hearts. 
How do you suppose these fish are caught, not 
with a hook and a line as we should catch them, 
but each fisherman, with his long skirts held 
high (the seams of which are pasted together 


instead of being sewed as we would expect them 
to be), with his immense hat perched carefully 
upon his head, his girdle-shaped belt into which 
are tucked long bamboo sticks, goes knee-deep 
into the water or out in queer-shaped boats, 
and with the bamboo sticks he beats the waters 
of the river so that the fish are frightened very 
much. Then they run blindly toward a square 
net nine or ten feet in size, which has been care- 
fully lowered into the water from the bank 
where the extra men are stationed, to be drawn 
quickly out by the fishermen full of these dainty 
inhabitants of the deep. 

These fish are allowed to decay, and Indian 
curry is added to them until, after many days, 
the Siamese pronounce them fit to eat. 

Quantities of these fish, and the famous pickles 
from the tall jars, are found in the Korean 
markets for sale for several pieces of their copper 
money with the square hole in the middle which 
is their only coin, and which they string about 
their necks on a strong cord, that they may 
frequently purchase their beloved fish and 
pickles. 


Every year of my life I grow more convinced 
that it is wisest and best to fix our attention on 
the beautijul and good, and dwell as little as 
possible on the dark and the base. CrcIn. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW ANNE CAME BACK TO COLLEGE. 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 
Part I. 


T makes you feel pretty blue to room with a 
girl who’s your chum your first three col- 
lege years, and then lose her when you 

get. to be a Senior.” So we mourned for Anne 
and sympathized with Christy all in one breath. 

“T don’t see why that miserable man who 
stole Anne’s father’smoney couldn’t have waited 
a year,’ Bess Miller grumbled. “Think of 
Senior year without Anne!” 

“He didn’t steal it,’”’ Christy corrected. ‘Mr. 
Sedgewick signed papers for him, and he failed.” 

“Oh, well, it’s all the same,” Bess persisted, 
“he might as well have stolen it. It’s just as 
hard on Anne and us.” 

“Think of the Washington’s Birthday party, 
and the Senior Prom. and Commencement 
Week.” 

“And The Mirror, and the coasting party, 
and—and everything without Anne!” 

“Without whom?” a voice asked. And the 
door was pushed wide open, and there stood 
Anne herself! You should have seen Christy! 
She was bent nearly double over her trunk, 
unpacking; but, when she heard that voice, she 
gave one spring ‘and had Anne in her arms before 
the rest of us could reach her. 

And wasn’t there rejoicing? We put Anne 
in the armchair, and then exclamations flew. 
“QO Nancy, how in the world’— ‘When did 
you come?” ‘Did the man’— ‘“Isn’t it too 
lovely for’’— 

“Please, please,’ Anne implored, “T’ll tell you 
everything if you stop talking one second!” 

We subsided, then, except Christy, who 
bustled around making tea for the crowd. She. 
always makes tea when she’s excited, and in- 
sists on your drinking it whether you want it or 
not. 

“You don’t know how good it is to really be 
here,” Anne began, stretching out her arms as 
though she’d embrace all of us in her happiness. 
“Tt’s like waking from a bad dream to find it 
was only a dream. 

“You know daddy lost his money just before 
school was out, so I went home prepared to take 
any position I could find.” We all- groaned a 
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trifle for sympathy. ‘But the next week a 
letter came from an old uncle of father’s, up in 
Maine, saying if I’d spend the summer with him 
and his wife, he’d pay all of my expenses. I 
hated to leave home, it seemed like deserting”’ 
(as though Anne would!); “but daddy insisted, 
so I went.” 

Anne paused. “Girls, I think I was the most 
homesick person in the State of Maine when the 
train pulled out and left me at the station. 
Woods all around and the station-agent the only 
human being in sight. He ‘cale’lated if my 

uncle had said he’d meet me, he’d be thar: he’d 
knowed Abner Sedgewick for fifty year, an’ never 
knowed him to break his word.’’”’ Anne drawled 
it out in real Yankee fashion. 
“But he was a dear,” she went on quickly, as 
we all laughed, “‘and we got pretty well ac- 
quainted, for I had to wait an hour for Uncle 
Abner. And then he came in a little two- 
wheeled cart without a sign of a place to put my 
trunk. He had had to come in a hurry, he said, 
and I must leave my trunk till the next day. 

“Tt was rather provoking for I was hot and 
dusty and aching to have a bath and change my 
clothes, but I tried not to seem put out about it.” 
(Anne has the sweetest disposition in the world.) 

. “Aunt Martha had the loveliest supper ready 
‘when we ‘reached home. She’s a dear little 
roly-poly woman, and they live in the old home- 
stead that’s over a hundred years old. I fell in 
love with her and the house the minute I saw 
them.- I was a little doubtful at first about 
Uncle Abner, he is so peculiar. 

“He was too busy to go for my trunk until the 
third day, so in the mean time Aunt Martha 
loaned me one of her wrappers to wéar in the 
morning.” 

Here Anne went off in a fit of laughing. 

“Tf you could only have seen me!”’ she gasped. 
“Aunt Martha isn’t any taller than Gwen, and 
about twice as large around, so you can imagine 
how I looked.” (Anne is next tallest girl in the 
class and slender.) ‘TI slipped into the parlor 
and looked at myself in the long mirror, and 
laughed till I cried. But uncle and aunt were 
as solemn as judges when they saw me. 

“And,” Anne paused impressively, “Aunt 
Martha wanted a chicken the next day, and she 
didn’t have one just the right size, so she sent 
me down the road to the nearest neighbor’s, and 
I wore that dress.’ (A chorus of exclamations.) 
“They asked me if I was Mrs. Sedgewick’s new 

_ girl!’ 

“O Anne!” Christy groaned. 

“Oh, it was fun,’’ Anne went on, “and I took 
all the feathers off the chicken when I got back. 
You dip it in a pail of hot water, and then pull 
the feathers off fast, and they stick to your 
hands and the pail and””— 

“Anne, if you say another word,” Olivia 
Harding cried, ‘‘T’ll never eat chicken again as 
long as I live!”’ 


“But I wanted you to know how much I’d 


learned, Olivia,’ Anne answered demurely. 
“And I cooked it, too, and it was delicious. I 
know you wouldn’t refuse chicken that I’d 
cooked.” (Olivia does love good things.) 

“Well, young ladies, to resume, when Uncle 
Abner did go for my trunk, he took me with him 
in a big farm wagon. Likewise several bushels 

_of potatoes and a lot of vegetables for a friend 
who lived at the other end of the village. Just 
picture me sitting up on the high front seat 
with Uncle, while the horses ambled along at 
their own sweet will down the main street.” 

“T can’t,’ Herminie Raines said so solemnly 
that we all laughed. 

“We stopped at the post-office coming back, 
and then went for my trunk. Then uncle told 
me to drive home while he read his paper.” 

(To be continued). 


,History is the witness of the times, the torch 
of truth, the life of memory, the teacher of life, 
the messenger of antiquity. CIcERO. 


LIFE IS ONWARD. 


Lire is onward—use it 
With a forward aim; 
Toil is heavenly—choose it, 
And its warfare claim. 
Look not to another 
To perform your will, 
Let not your own brother 
Keep your warm hand still. 


Life is onward—try it 
Ere the day is lost; 

It has virtue—buy it, 
At whatever cost. 

If the world should offer 
Every precious gem, 

Look not at the scoffer, 
Change it not for them. 


Life is onward—heed it 
In each varied dress; 
Your own heart can speed it 
On to happiness. 
His bright pinion o’er you, 
Time waves not in vain, 
If Hope chants before you 
Her prophetic strain. 
The Dial. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NEST IN THE FIELD. 


BY MADELEINE SCOTT. 


HE meadow lark and his bride went to 
housekeeping in a field down by the 
brook. They were happy as could be 

and sang merrily. Indeed, why shouldn’t 
they be happy when they loved each other 
better than all the world? How proud the 
lark was of his mate, and how glad to make 
her a nest! And how pleased she was, in her 
turn, to help all she could! It was a snug 
little nest they built, safely hidden in the tall 
green grass. ‘‘Fine enough for any lark,” they 
both said. The meadow lark’s mate had no 
kitchen. She never had to cook. When meal- 
time came, she and the lark looked for a good 
fat worm or some tender bugs, and asked for 
nothing better. There was plenty to eat in the 
field by the brook. No need for a bird to go 
hungry if he would only open his eyes and use 
his bill. 

By and by the meadow lark did all the hunt- 
ing, and brought meals home to his mate,—not 
on a tray, with plate and knife and fork, but 
in his own devoted little bill. 

For hidden beneath the warm body of the 
meadow lark’s mate were some tiny eggs,—the 
meadow lark family yet to be. Very happy 
was the meadow lark, and very happy his mate, 
as they thought of the time when they would 
have a family of baby larks about them, and 
hungry little mouths to feed. They talked 
about it while the meadow lark’s mate kept 
the eggs safe from cold and harm. 

Now up over the hill from the field by the 
brook there was a house, and in that house 
there lived a cat. He was a big fellow, with 
heavy black fur and shiny green eyes. He 
liked to walk about the farm and see what was 
going on. He didn’t tell where he went, either. 
If the farmer had only known that it was he 
who sucked the eggs in the hen-house! 

One day the cat thought he would walk 
down the hill, through the field, to the brook. 

He was going slowly through the tall grass, 


enjoying the way it rubbed along his back, 
when all at once two birds rose in the air and 
flew away, chirping and calling. 

“Hol! hol” said the cat to himself. “You 
live near here, do you? Guess I’ll call again!” 
And he went on, for the birds were dut of sight. 

“Don’t be so frightened,” said the meadow 
lark, getting close to his trembling mate. 

“Do you suppose he saw the nest? Do you 
think he knows it’s there?” And the little 
bird fluttered anxiously. 

“T can’t tell, We can only hope not,” the 
lark replied. 

“Tl never feel safe again! 
only move!” 

. “Ah, yes, but there are the birdies to come. 
We can’t leave them, you see.” 

And they both flew back to the nest. 

There were the eggs safe in their places. 
The little mother bird covered them with her 
warm body, as before. 

All that night the cat in the house over the 
hill dreamed of birds jumping and fluttering 
before him. He would almost have one under 
his paw,.and then it would suddenly fly far 
out of reach. It made the cat angry. He 
gave a spring, and then woke up to find him- 
self sitting upright in his box by the kitchen 
stove. 

“Tl settle that bird matter to-morrow,” he 
said to himself, quite disgusted. 

But, when to-morrow came, it rained,—rained 
hard. The cat disliked rain. It wasn’t com- 
fortable. 

“Horrid,” he remarked, as he looked from 
the window. “Guess J’ll see to the mice in 
the cellar to-day.” 

And so the day went by; and the frightened 
birds in the nest in the tall grass felt easier. 
Perhaps they would never see the cat again. 

Still another day went by; for the cat with 
the black fur and green eyes wanted a pleasant 
trip, and the grass was wet. 

But on the third day he started early, and 
crept softly through the grass. Not a sound 
did he make that the listening birds could 
hear until he was almost on them. Then there 
was a sudden startled bird ery, and the lark 
and his mate flew swiftly away, quite out of 
reach of the big black cat. 

But this time the cat had seen where they 
came from, and went to look at the nest. He 
saw the little eggs lying there, and was interested 
at once. They were very small, but could they 
be anything like the eggs he knew about? He 
would see! 

He need not have been so sure. The birds 
had not gone far. They were frightened, and 
their hearts beat fearfully; but they thought 
of their babies. 

“He saw! I’m sure he did!” cried the 
meadow lark’s mate. “What can we do?” 

“Fight him!” said the lark, with sudden 
courage. 

Of course they could, to save their babies! 

Back they flew with a rush, and down they 
swooped on the cat, pecking him fiercely again 
and again with their brave strong bills. 

Nothing like this had ever happened to the big 
black cat before. He ran—ran as fast as his 
four legs could carry him—to the house way 
over the hill. 

And the birds? To say they were happy does 
not half tell the story. They looked at the 
eggs lying safe in the nest, and talked softly 
and gladly together. 

“There’s no need to move,” said the lark, 
in content. “How proud I am of my mate!”’ 

The little bird gave him a loving look, and 
took her old place in the nest. 

Then all was quiet in the field by the brook, 
and the meadow lark hunted for worms. 


If we could 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


A LARGE Sunday-School convention was held 
at Lowell, Mass., not long ago, and the governor 
of the State addressed the delegates. A Bos- 
ton newspaper published this editorial as com- 
ment: 

“Governor Guild must have had some strange 
experiences with Sunday-School superintendents 
and church members, else why select a Sun- 
day-School convention to preach an excellent 
homily on the pitiable conduct of Mr. Double- 
face, the man who signs a public petition asking 
one thing, and then telephones saying that his 
signature is not to be taken seriously. The 
Governor says that there is not a man in public 
life in the Commonwealth who is not asked 
daily, by ‘respectable citizens,’ to connive at 
violations of the civil service law. To quote 
another executive, such men are ‘undesirable 
citizens.’ ” 

No! Governor Guild did not take this topic 
because of unpleasant dealings with Sunday- 
School workers. The Editor knows him, has had 
him on King’s Chapel programme, and under- 
stands his estimate of moral education. 

He had in mind the importance of religious 
training, of implanting ideals in youth, of lift- 
ing selfish eyes to nobler standards, of spreading 
the gospel of sincerity. All this must be part 
of wise forecast in edrly impressions and 
nurture. A live progressive Sunday School 
helps mightily to this end. It is a growing 
power, not a lessening one. . More and more in- 
telligence, liberalism, and zeal are co-operating 
in this work. 


Hor Every Other Sunday. 
BIG BLOCKS OF STONE. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HE largest single granite block or stone 
ever transported by railroad in America 
was 14 feet square, 3 feet thick, and 

weighed 80,000 pounds, or about 40 American 
tons. - 

It will, no doubt, interest some of your little 
readers to know that a single block of granite 
was many years ago taken from its bed 
in a morass, transported over five miles by 
means of a temporary way made of planks and 
timbers upon rollers, loaded upon a lighter, or 
pontoon, and thence down the river Neva 
many miles to its present location, where the 
original process was repeated from the pontoon 
to the shore. The stone in question is the 
foundation piece for the statue of Peter the 

' Great in St. Petersburg, Russia. It is 42 feet 
in length, 21 feet wide, and 17 feet thick, and its 
weight is stated as 3,000,000 pounds, or 1,500 
American tons, and it rests upon the founda- 
tion proper, nearly all of it being above the line 
of the ground. 

In the temple at Jerusalem are stones which 
were Genteinly transported many miles, and they 
are from 5 to 6 feet in width, nearly as much in 
thickness, and from 64 to 70 feet i in length, and, 
although now only a few feet above the ground, 
they were, when put there, 80 feet from the line 
of the ground, or they were raised. 80 feet or 
over to attain their present position, the drift- 
ing in having taken place in the hundreds of 
years. These stones were placed by work- 
men whom we suppose had not all the accessories 
of modern engineering. 

The largest and heaviest building stone ever 
quarried in England was taken from the Plank- 
ington quarry, near Norwich, in February, 
1889. Itwas in one piece, without crack or flaw, 
and weighed over 35 tons. It was 15 feet long, 
6 feet high, and 5 feet wide. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of 30 letters. 

My 23, 21, 2, 30, is an instrument for driving 
animals, 

My 1, 16, 15, is a little bundle or mass. 

My 10, 4, 26, 13, is a part in music. 

My 28, 6, 24, 3, is a game bird. 

My 8, 20, 25, 18, is a restraint. 

My 19, 16, 7, is to crowd. 

My 27, 29, 9, 14, 5, 11, is very offensive, 

My 12, 24, 17, 22, is a native of Finland. 

My whole ‘combines the names of a governor of 
the Plymouth Colony and the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Henry A. JENKS. 


CHARADE. 


My first is a slow, solemn song, 
Very fitting, so it is said, 

To be sung in the chambers of sorrow, 
Above our beloved when dead. 


My second is part of your face, 
Which you would not willingly miss; © 
My third is the pure, unmixed light 
Which gives you the blessing of this. 


My whole is a cock of repute 
Who warns us to rise at the dawn, 
To leave the dull region of sleep, 
And to duty at once to be gone. 
‘ : Selected. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


I am the name of a flower with eight letters. 

My first is in May, but never in Jane. 

My second in hammer and also in plane. 

My third is in round and also in rolled, 

My fourth is in ice, but never in cold. 

My fifth is in going and also in gone, 

My sixth is in morning, but never in dawn.’ 

My seventh is in laughing, and also in smile. 

My eighth is in yard, but never in mile. 

My whole is an old-fashioned, bright yellow flower. 

Which has brightened the gardens many an hour. 
7 M. A. R. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1 
Cresta 
1 PRA Bale eats) 
7 48 
5 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, an appointment to meet. 
6, 2, 7, a period of time. 
7, 4, 8, to seek to obtain by words. 


MORE HIDDEN TREES. 


Yes, I saw Ethel moving along at a very slow 
pace. 

He will take train to Bristol, I venture to say. 

“T’ve such a lovely opal, mounted in silver, at’ 
home,” said she. 

~Really, I hope Archie will arrive before long, 

I saw an old tramp lumbering along just now. 

It seems that you will have to take both or none 
at all. Young Days. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 2. 
Entema III.—Teddy Bear. 
Entema IV.—Automobile. 
Puzzitn, Range, anger. 


BAP 
Diamonp Puzzitn.—L A TIN. 
PL 


Ze4ou 


2. Cedar. 3. 
6. Burch. 


Hippren Trees.—l. Willow. 
Elder. 4. Ash. 65. Apple, 


Mrs. Cone, of New London, Conn., has forwarded 
answers to puzzles in the first Letter Box of this 
volume. 

The Editor wishes he had more names to report. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


8. Give the full title of the Third Gospel. 

9. What do the opening verses indicate as the 
sources used by the writer for the substance * 
this gospel? 

10. For whom does it say it was written? 

11. State the time generally accepted as the 
date of its writing. 

12. With whom was Luke a coworker? 

13. What was his profession? 

14. Mention two of the best-known parables 
of Jesus which are related only in this gospel. 


Answers . 
To questions published Sept. 29, 1907. 

1. The Fourth Gospel, three Epistles of John, 
and the Book of Revelation. 

2. No. Some claim they were written by 
John when he was very old, others that the 
author was a disciple of John. 

3. No. 

4. Later. 

5. Love. 

6. It is a book of visions. On the island of 
Patmos. 

7. The Beloved Disciple tobe xiii. 23; xix. 
26; xxi. 7, 20). 


A MEMORY SYSTEM. 


Foreet each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 

Forget the praise that falls to you 

’ The moment you have won it; 

Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 

Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, 
Wherever you may meet it, . PAG! 


Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure; 

Remember praise by others won 
And pass it on with pleasure; 

" Remember every promise made } 

And keep it to the letter; 

Remember those whe lend you aid 
And be a grateful debtor. 


Remember all the happiness 
That comes your way in living; 
Forget each worry and distress, 
Be hopeful and forgiving; 
Remember good, remember truth, 
Remember heaven’s above you, 
And you will find, through age and youth, 
True joys and hearts to love you. 
Selected. 


Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from our 
impatience. BisHop Horne. 
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